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INTRODUCTION 

Consideration of the problems of illegitimacy is always 
important for civilization, but not in many a generation has 
discussion of the whole subject been so timely as at present. 
Even before the great war new interest in these problems 
was being manifested, awakened largely, we may be glad to 
note, as part of the forward development of common-sense 
social consciousness. Now the nations will most unwontedly 
have to face, in a very literal sense, the living issues of unlegiti- 
matized sexual union. In some countries foreseeable exigencies 
may even cause such production of offspring to be encouraged. 
In order better to meet the ordinary situation and also this 
unusual problem due to military conditions, we particularly 
need the real facts about illegitimacy as it has existed with us 
and elsewhere, and to know for comparison the various laws 
and customs concerning treatment of "illegitimate parents" 
and their children. 

One of the best women I know, best in ideals and in family 
life with her children, has for years been thinking earnestly 
and well about illegitimacy. She finds that, first of all, the 
ramifications of the problem must be brought into the full 
daylight of thoughtful consideration. Who are these un- 
married mothers ; what are they mentally, socially, physically ; 
what becomes of them ; what are the traits of their offspring, 
and how do they flourish, and whither do they tend ? To ful- 
fill a large part of these requirements for more facts we now 
have by Mr. Kammerer this study of collected field data. 

When I saw the great gathering of records that forms the 
basis of the present volume and from which the five hundred 
cases for analysis have been selected, it seemed to me that for 
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the first time we might have in the literature on illegitimacy 
a trustworthy statement of personalities and life histories that 
would go far toward setting us right concerning types and cir : 
cumstances. It is well enough to have general principles and 
outlooks, but there is a keen perception of the value of specific 
knowledge among those who look forward to greater activities 
in the field of applied ethics, and here was opportunity for a 
solidly based study of grouped facts. 

From years of experience during which considerable numbers 
of illegitimate children have been brought to our attention, 
I am inclined to strongly discount Mr. Kammerer's modest 
doubt concerning the entirely representative character of the 
groups from which his data are obtained. The point that he 
himself makes, namely, that in other social circles and in other 
grades of intelligence means are found for preventing unlawful 
child bearing, sufficiently explains the fact that nearly all the 
illegitimate children one ever comes to know about anywhere 
(and professional men learn family secrets pretty thoroughly) 
have passed through the hands of public and private agencies. 
Most unwedded mothers, then, may be fairly considered as 
belonging to just such groups as are studied in this book. 

Through initiation of the most important of biological pro- 
cesses, the question of misconduct involved in conception 
outside the bounds of legal marriage is to be taken up apart 
from all other forms of delinquency. What may we think of 
punishment or even of neglect of the unmarried mother when 
we contemplate the essential fact that, whereas most infrac- 
tion of laws coincides with destructive results, here we have a 
law-breaker as a constructive agent, giving as concrete evidence 
of her "misbehavior" nature's highest product, a human being. 
She becomes truly an object of great concern for us. 

But in thinking of the mother as parent let us not for a minute 
overestimate the part that she plays in the original affair and 
its outcome. The father's sliding easily out of sight, as he so 
often readily does, is not flattering to the sense of honor in 
men, but laws can be made to cope somewhat with that cowardly 
proceeding. What lovers of fair-minded truth should keep 
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in mind in deciding moral, apart from legal, responsibility is 
the part that the man plays in temptation or persuasion. 
And then even though the father and the father's family be 
unknown or out of sight, the fact that the father half endows 
the offspring with mental and physical qualities to be passed 
on further into posterity is not fairly to be forgotten. 

Appreciation of variations in regulations concerning illegiti- 
macy and even in definitions of what constitutes bastardy 
may be obtained from the many pages of history which show 
how customs have differed from time to time. Very instruc- 
tive it is, for example, to read of the conditions in Athens under 
Pericles when the legitimate child was defined, not only as one 
born of legally united parents, but also as one born with both 
parents Athenians. This was one of the laws of Pericles, 
and we are told that he once ordered five thousand bastards, 
thus defined, to be sold as slaves. But when it came to the 
question of his son by Aspasia, who was not his lawful wife, 
a boy who as a bastard had no right to citizenship, Pericles 
had the law set aside as an exception. Or in thinking of the 
stigma that now is attached in great measure to the child born 
out of ordinary wedlock, let us remember William the Con- 
queror, who proudly styled himself Willelmus, cognomento 
Batardus. But, it may be suggested, as a point of interest for 
those furthering new legal provisions for illegitimate children, 
that perhaps William could afford to be satisfied with his appel- 
lation, since he had inherited his father's dominions. 

So it has gone and undoubtedly will continue to go — there 
are great divergencies in individual, local, and national con- 
siderations anent illegitimacy. Grave concern is naturally 
felt about the egregious maladjustments of our own present 
slipshod lack of method, but doubts speedily arise in regard 
to any proposed systematic revisions of the legal code. The 
thoroughgoing student already spoken of, after becoming 
acquainted well with conditions here, in France, and in Ger- 
many, took the trouble to visit Castberg, the originator of the 
remarkable reform law concerning children born out of wedlock, 
which went into operation in Norway last year. She asked, 
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"Are you not lowering the standards of ethics for women and 
are you not eliminating the family as the unit of society?" 
"The old Viking shook back his hair and brought his fist down 
on the table and said to me, 'No, absolutely no. That is nature, 
the love of the man and the woman to care for their own child 
— you cannot break that up."' Notwithstanding its excep- 
tions which we all know only too well, Castberg trusts a funda- 
mental law of life that we also must not forget. 

After all, the one vital fact that is really the greatest concern 
of society regarding illegitimacy is the illegitimate child: a 
child that is fashioned the same as the rest of us, that bears 
no mark of nature's ill favor, that develops according to all the 
biological and psychological laws that control humanity in 
general, giving no more and no less response to ill treatment, 
reacting viciously only according to the same causes that operate 
in general. A society that does not properly care for this in- 
dividual, born or unborn, callously sins against its own moral 
and physical welfare. 

To prevent the disastrous stigmatization of the so-called 
illegitimate child or to prevent in the fullest possible measure this 
anomalous social phenomenon of illegitimacy, when nature 
and civilization are clearly at outs, we must inevitably turn 
to the deeper consideration of causes. 

William Healt. 

Boston, October, 1917. 



